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THE WAR WAIF 
By A. G. Warshawsky 



Exhibition of Works of A. G. Warshawsky 



By AGNES GERTRUDE RICHARDS 



JUST now a peculiar interest attaches to 
everything which homing artists bring 
with them from abroad. We have been 
made to feel very keenly the humanity of our 
European cousins by the tales of sorrow and 
suffering that come to us from over the sea. 
Never was there so much interest among us in 
the geography, history and home life of the 
different nations of Europe as there is today, 
and for this reason pictures of places and peo- 
ples involved in the war are most absorbing. 

At the Anderson Galleries, Chicago, an ex- 
hibition of twenty canvases by A. G. War- 



shawsky has proved decidedly popular and at- 
tracted the attention alike of those who love 
art for its technical aspects and those who 
merely love pictures as food for the imagina- 
tion. 

His Brittany fisherfolk with their quiet 
faces of tragedy bring home poignantly the 
woe that walks with war and do much to make 
us feel that ''one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin." Yet, strangely enough, 
they were not painted for this purpose, but 
rather with a painter's workmanlike love of 
solving certain technical problems. Effects of 
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DWELLERS IN BRITTANY 
By A. G. Warshawsky 



mass or line or color that appealed to an ar- 
tist's eye gave rise to each and every one of 
them and that is why they have proven inter- 
esting to the critic. Still ''a man's a man for a' 
that" even though he be a painter man and 
often those pictures which are most unstudied 
to the end of producing emotional effects are 
nevertheless most powerful in the very un- 
consciousness of their appeal. 

Mr. Warshawsky explains the sentiment of 
his pictures as a mere matter of fidelity to fact 
in presenting things as they appeared, allow- 
ing, too, that seven or eight years' residence 
among these people has naturally drawn him 
close to them in understanding and sympathy. 
There is, however, more in this unity of spirit 
than the artist himself suspects, something 
which explains his seven or eight years' so- 
journ among them. 

For Warshawsky, true to the Slavic blood 
which has given the world so many intense 
souls in art and in music, is himself deeply 



alive to the dramatic completeness and ex- 
quisite beauty of suffering. Just as this sad- 
faced people, who have followed the sea for 
generations, have acquired a certain dignity 
and grace in sorrow, an appreciation of its 
majesty that makes a funeral appealing to 
them, so the artist with his deep-seated emo- 
tions and appreciation of the pathetic side of 
life has found in these people a fitting symbol 
of self-expression. This undoubtedly is why 
such pictures as "The War Waif" and 
"Mother and Daughter" have awakened so 
much feeling in a public which is not always 
so responsive to the message of art. What 
completeness of harmony there is in these 
melancholy yet noble women, their faces elo- 
quent of the bereavement of the war, set 
against a background of the sea, the murmur- 
ing and ever-hungry sea, to which for ages 
their menfolk have gone down in ships, often 
never to return. 

His color becomes a symbolism keyed to his 
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sentiments. Even its most vivid hues are felt 
to be not gay, but intense. The thoughts of 
mother and daughter are very apparently far 
away from their sundry attire, but the don- 
ning of it bespeaks a brave and indomitable 
spirit, strong in its resignation to the will of 
God. 

*The War Waif" is rich in color with its 
green and purple sea between golden cliffs. 
The elderly woman's gown is a greenish blue 
with a touch of yellow ribbon, while the little 
orphan is robed suggestively in a mantle of 
drab which nevertheless makes an effective 
foil for her brunette beauty. The faces and 
hands are ruddy from exposure to the wind 
and sun in lives of rough work. 

However, it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Warshawsky is a painter of fisher folk only. 
Such is too far from the facts in regard to a 
man who has been criticised for working in 
so many methods and exhibiting such a variety 
of techniques. He is a very independent sort 



of painter who believes in doing whatever he 
pleases to undertake in whatever method 
seems most appropriate. He has painted land- 
scapes, figures and combinations of both suc- 
cessfully and sees no reason for limiting the 
scope of an artist's endeavors. 

The illustrations herewith include one of his 
most able landscapes, now the property of 
Montague Glass, concerning which the New 
York Times comments as follows : 

'*A long line of pollard willows stretches 
across the canvas. The foreground is one 
strip, the middle distance another, the sky a 
third; yet you enter the picture and move 
deeper into it as you were accustomed to do 
by the more obvious path of an older conven- 
tion. The sky is luminous and penetrable. A 
lovely patch of green repeated more faintly 
gives a certain happy lilt to the color, and 
against the sky the tone of the dun web made 
by the tree branches is beautifully sustained. 
The slightest touch of over-emphasis would 
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By A. G. WarshawsJcy 
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SERENITY 



By A. G. Warshawsky 



all the work of one who loves his 
fellow man, if not better than na- 
ture, at least as her final and great- 
est achievement. 

"Notre Dame de Paris," here- 
with reproduced, is a most fasci- 
nating study of this much painted 
landmark of old Paris. It sug- 
gests the majestic manner in which 
the ancient cathedral dominates 
that part of the city. Its noble 
silhouette against an opal sky typi- 
cal of Paris, is most imposing. Its 
gable catches a gleana of sun that 
relieves the gayness agreeably, and 
the green body and red wheels of 
the bus crossing the bridge give 
little notes of bright color. In the 
foreground flows the Seine and at 
one side, just above the embank- 
ment, may be seen a corner of the 
roof of the old morgue. This is a 
somewhat sombre but pleasing pic- 
ture and one of the best of the 
artist's several studies of this his- 
toric pile. 

Turning from this to his garden 
themes, we find a riot of color and 



have spoiled everything in 
a relation so sensitive. With 
a 1 1 M r. VVarshawsky's 
force (and he uses a pow- 
erful palette) he has a true 
feeling for these delicacies, 
a feeling that can hardly 
exist without a certain 
passion for nature as the 
source of being." 

Still we cannot fail to 
observe the preponderance 
of human themes in Mr. 
Warshawsky's exhibit i o n 
and to feel that his deepest 
interest is unconsciously in 
men and their affairs. His 
studies f buildings, h i s 
figures outdoors, his gar- 
dens suggesting the loving 
care of some gardener, are 




ISLE OF MONKS 
By A. G. Warshawsky 



-Owned by Montague Glass 
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brilliance of sun, but always a feeling of in- 
tensity in the man, his methods and his moods 
that make it difficult to agree with those critics 
who have styled him a joyous painter. His 
joy is so much that of one who knows the 
heights and depths that one feels intensity to 
be the keynote of his being. Even in his love 
of color there seems a something wild and 
vivid as in the love of color evinced by semi- 
barbaric but beauty-loving Orientals. 

''Serenity," herewith reproduced, is another 
charming dalliance with sun spots, similar to 
some of the things which Frieseke, Parker, 
Rittman and others have achieved. Here, 
however, there is greater depth of color, and 
sharpness of contrast between light and shade 
than one usually sees in these sun-spotted pic- 
tures. The dappled light on the various tex- 
tures of hat and blouse and rosy finger tips is 
expressed by very heavy touches of paint. This 



picture as a whole, however, is not pigmentous. 
Though broadly handled, it is thinly painted, 
for the most part, with a nice soft textural 
quality imparted by the weave of the canvas. 
On this the heavy touches are most effective in 
simulating reflections of light. 

One of the most admirable pictures in this 
exhibition from a critic's standjoint was en- 
titled ''Sun Worshippers" and represented a 
summer beach with young lads in gay striped 
bathing trunks sunning themselves upon the 
rocks. This was so fresh and breezy and 
buoyant as to justify the word joyous though 
still intense in its contrasts of sun and sea. 

Chicago has had rather an unusual show- 
ing of exhibitions by eastern men this season 
and by artists returned from abroad. Perhaps 
if the war continues we shall grow to know 
and appreciate what a wealth of ability the 
new world is producing. 




NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 
By A. G. Warshaiosky 



